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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 



INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 

‘ Truth is one : sages call It by various names' 
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1. Be our Saviour. Reveal yourself as 
our own, protecting us and showing mercy 
to us. You are our Friend, Father, Father- 
liest of fathers, who give freedom and 
strength to those who worship you with 
love. 

Rg-Veda 4.17.17 

2. I regard you as the Holiest of the 
holy. I regard you as the Shaker of the un- 
shaken. I regard you, O Lord, as the ban- 
ner of the heroes. I regard you as the Leader 
of all people. 

Rg-Veda 8.96.4 

3. O gracious Lord, you have ever been 
our Father and Mother. We now pray to 
you for bliss. 

Rg-Veda 8.98.11 
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* Swami Vivekananda has pointed out 
devotion in Hinduism is the absence of fear, 
but as one’s nearest and dearest. Here are 
noble, loving relationship. The- first three 
addressed to Agni. 



4. I regard the Lord as my Father, m> 
Brother and my eternal Friend. I look upon 
the brilliant, holy sun in the sky as the face 
of my Lord. 

Rg-Veda 10.7.3 

that one of the distinguishing features of 
God is not looked upon as a fearful chastiser 
a few Vedic Mantras which illustrate this 
re addressed to Indra while the last one is 
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This month’s editorial discusses the 
basic principles involved in the conversion 
of meditation into direct experience. 

Swami Shraddhanandaji, a senior monk 
of the Ramakrishna Order and head of the 
Vedanta Society of Sacramento, U.S.A., 
points out in the divine presence the im- 
portance of feeling the divine Presence 
within us and in everything around us, and 
how this can be made a part of our every- 
day life. A mature product of years of 
experience and illumined by the light of 
certitude, this article brings to the seeker a 
new message- of deified life. 

The Vedic seers discovered the Atman 
by the power of their intuition. But in the 
article discovbry of the atman in the 
upanisads Prof. Ramakrishna Rao Vetury, 



Professor of Applied Physics, Andhra 
University College of Science and Tech- 
nology, Waltair, shows that an empirical 
method of knowing the Atman is also trace- 
able in the Upanisads. 

In arjuna's dilemma Dr. B. C. Bera, 
M.Sc., Ph.D., a Senior Scientific Officer 
(Rtd.) from Kanpur, makes some original 
observations on the circumstances that 
caused an acute moral conflict in the riiind 
of Arjuna just before the commencement 
of the Mahabharata War. 

A study of sufism by Prof. Ranjit 
Kumar Acharjee of the department of 
philosophy, Ramakrishna Mahavidyalaya, 
North Tripura, is a lucid summary of the 
main tenets of Islamic mysticism and a 
brief survey of its historical development. 



UPASANA AND TRANSFORMATION OF 

CONSCIOUSNESS— II 

(EDITORIAL) 



Memory and experience 

We have described three stages in 
pratikopasana or meditation on Form : 
rupa dhyana , guna dhyana and svarupa 
dhyana. These are really stages in the 
intensification of memory. In the first stage 
the memory of the divine Form gets fixed 
in the mind. In the second stage this 
memory becomes a strong force which 
penetrates into the depths of the mind and 
purifies it. In the third stage the memory 
gets illuminated by the light of the Atman. 
As a result, in this last stage the Image 
appears to be luminous, real and living. 
Nevertheless, it is still only an image, a 
product of the aspirant’s mind, and the light 



which he sees is the light of his own higher 
Self. 

He is yet to see the real Deity in all His 
luminous splendour. Does such a real 
Deity exist apart from the aspirant’s mind? 
Is there an objective reality behind the 
divine Image he is meditating on, or is it all 
only a figment of his imagination? This 
was the problem that confronted young Sri 
Ramakrishna (then known as Gadadhar) 
when he took up the worship of Mother 
Kali at Dakshineswar. He had already 
practised intense meditation for some 
months under an Amalaka tree and, after 
going very deep in it, could no longer re- 
main satisfied with images. Day after day 
he would weep and pray : ‘Mother, is it 
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true that thou existest, or is it all poetry? 
Is the Blissful Mother an imagination of 
poets and misguided people, or is there such 
a Reality? His intense aspiration finally 
rent the veil of ignorance and Sri Rama- 
krishna directly perceived the real Divine 
Mother in all Her luminous glory, an ex- 
perience which remained with him all 
through his life. He had similar direct 
experience of other divinities. 

It is this kind of true vision of the Deity 
as He really is that the Bhakta seeks to 
attain. As we have already shown, the 
spiritual path bifurcates after the awaken- 
ing of the Self. The Jnani follows the trail 
of his higher Self and tries to expand his 
consciousness more and more until he attains 
the infinitude of consciousness of Brahman. 
The Bhakta on the other hand, sacrifices 
Self-knowledge for the sake of God-knowl- 
edge. The Jnani never loses his hold on 
the Self and does not care for the visions 
of gods and goddesses. He has nothing to 
seek or lose, and so does not suffer the 
pangs of separation from God. But Self- 
knowledge does not satisfy the Bhakta. 
He does not care for the subjective ex- 
perience of expansion of consciousness. What 
he seeks is an objective experience of the 
Personal Deity as the embodiment of love 
and beauty. In order to seek his Beloved 
the Bhakta gives up his hold on his Self. 
As a result, he feels stranded and forlorn 
until he attains his goal. 

However, a true experience of the real 
Deity as He really is in all His supreme 
glory is extremely rare, for it needs stupen- 
dous spiritual effort. When we study the 
lives of saints and mystics, we find that such 
a mighty, transcendent theophany was 
attained only by a few among them. The 
vast majority of aspirants have to remain 
satisfied with the feeling of divine Presence. 

i* Swami Vivekananda, ‘My Master’ in The 
Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda (Cal- 
cutta : Advaita Ashrama, 1978), vol. 4, p. 167. 



in their hearts dr with mystic experiences 
of luminous Images at best. According to 
Catholic theologians the experience of God 
as He really is, known as lumen gloriae, is 
possible for ordinary mortals only after 
death. While living in this world man can 
attain, through spiritual practice, only in- 
tellectual visions known as lumen sap lent iae. 
Says St. Paul, ‘For now we see through a 
glass darkly ; but then face to face : now 
I know in part ; but then shall I know even 
as also I am known .* 2 Theologians of the 
Greek Orthodox Church hold that in spiritual 
experiences the soul comes into touch only 
with ‘uncreated divine energies’, the real 
‘essence* of God ’being transcendent ever 
remains unavailable to human experience. 
But according to Vedanta, the essential 
reality of God can be directly experienced 
but only very few people ever succeed in 
it . 3 

Meditation and realization 

The important question is : how is 

updsand or meditation related to this true 
experience of the real Deity? Can intense 
visualization of a divine image lead to a 
direct realization of the true nature of the 
Deity? Teachers of Vedanta give different 
answers to this question. 

According to Ramanujacarya, updsand 
(meditation) and saksatkdra (realization) 
differ only in the vividness and intensity of 
experience. As upasana progresses, the 
Image meditated upon becomes more and 
more vivid and real until at last it becomes 
direct perception itself. Ramanuja defines 
Bhakti as unbroken memory A He believes 



2 - 1 Corinthians 13.12. 
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that in the advanced stages of meditation 
memory becomes ‘equal to direct percep- 
tion’^ ‘owing to the intensity of visualiz- 
ation’. 6 

The Acarya’s explanation of his theory, 
cited by Swami Vivekananda in his Bhakti 
Yoga f is as follows. ‘He who is near can 
be seen, but he who is far can only be 
remembered. Nevertheless the scripture says 
that we have to see Him who is near as 
well as Him who is far, thereby indicating 
to us that the above kind of remembering 
is as good as seeing. This remembrance 
when exalted assumes the same form as 
seeing Worship is constant remember- 

ing as may be seen from the essential texts 
of scriptures. Knowing, which is the same 
as repeated WorsShipl, has been described 

as constant remembering Thus memory, 

which has attained to the height of what is 
as good as direct perception, is spoken of 
in the Sruti as a means of liberation.’ 7 

What does Madhvacarya, the great 
founder of the Dvaita system of Vedanta, 
say about this point? He completely re- 
jects Ramanuja’s theory that realization is 
only a continuation of meditative remem- 
brance. Madhvacarya holds that (1) the 
image visualized by the meditator is only 
his own mental construct ; (2) it is only 
mediate knowledge ; and (3) the actual 
nature of Brahman which is known only 
through immediate perception ( aparoksa 
jnana) is something new and different from 
all that the meditator had imagined. 

The Acarya’s contention is based on his 
two philosophical presuppositions. First, 
the attributes of Brahman (by Brahman he 
means the personal God) are transcendental 
( alaukika ) and so can neither be seen by 
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Ibid. 

6 * prefer ^ TTFHTsmfa smw&m 

Ibid. 

7* Complete Works , vol. 3 (1973), pp. 34-35. 



the ordinary eye nor known by the ordinary 
mind, just as the bliss of Brahman is vastly 
different from ordinary wordly pleasures. 8 
But out of His own grace and by virtue of 
His mysterious divine power (acintyddbhuta 
sakti) He reveals Himself to a few highly 
qualified aspirants. Second, Brahman alone 
is the sole Reality ; all beings, including 
souls ( cetana ) and non-living matter 
( acetana ), are only emanations of Brahman. 

According to the school of Madhva the 
image that is visualized in meditation is 
only a reflection ( pratibimba ) of the real 
Deity who is the true source ( bimba ) of it. 
This mental image is not false but is only 
a poor substitute for the supreme splendour 
of the true Deity. Sri Raghavendra 
Svamin, a great exponent of this school 
(and a celebrated saint of Karnataka) ex- 
plains that the image seen in meditation is 
produced by the past impressions ( vasana) 
in the mind generated by the aspirant’s 
study of scriptures. A vasana- oriented 
object of meditation is imperfect and dis- 
torted. Even the most intense meditation 
on such an image can never be equal to the 
transcendental experience of the true Deity 
as He really is. 9 This, however, does not 
mean that upasana is unnecessary. The 
object of meditation is no doubt a pratibimba 
(reflection) but the bimba (original source, 
that is. Brahman) contained in the reflec- 
tion bestows His grace on the aspirant and 
gives him a direct vision of the bimba 
form of the Lord. The effect is the same 



8 * ^r, erqtamT^rrsfq 

Madhvacarya, Brahmasutra-Bha#ya 3.2.37 

ssPTcg-ra, 
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(3ra^rfirfer *ra:) 

Raghavendra Svamin, Tattvaprakasikd-Bhavadipa 
3.2.37 
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as that produced by the ritualistic worship 
of idols in temples . 10 

The view of the Madhva school that the 
direct realization (aparoksa jnana) of God 
is something startlingly new and different 
from the image of meditation, seems to be 
in conformity with the widely prevalent 
Hindu view . 11 This, however, does not 
mean that the view of Ramanuja is wrong. 
Clearly # what he means by updsand is some- 
thing different from ordinary imagination. 
Moreover, hi s emphasis is on the meditative 
process rather than on its content and 
result. 

Let ns now turn to the Advaita school 
of Vedanta, srl Sarnkara has discussed the 
effects of meditation in his commentaries on 
the Brahma-Sutra and the Upanisads. These 
effects are said to be attainment of- 
worldly prosperity, gradual liberation, 
supernatural powers, etc.12 But since the 
chief concern of the Advaitin is the 
realization of the oneness of the soul with 
Brahman, not much light has been thrown 
on the meditative processes which lead to 
the direct experience of the Deity. How- 



rtr i 
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Quoted by Madhva in his Brahmasutra-BHasya 
3.2.37 

it* For a detailed discussion on meditation in 
the Madhva school see B. N. K. Sharma, The 
Brahma-Sutras and Their Principal Commentaries 
(Bombay : Bharatiya Vidyabhavan, 1978), vol. 2. 

12 * m ^ifaf^r ^t: 
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Sri Samkara, Commentary on Brahma-SCiira 1.1.11 



ever, it is to be noted that this school does 
not deny the possibility of the vision of 
gods and goddesses. These divinities are 
all regarded as aspects of one supreme Deity 
known as the lower ( apara ) or conditioned 
(saguna) Brahman. But since the supreme 
(para) or unconditioned ( nirguna ) Brahman 
alone is absolutely real, the experiences 
resulting from meditations have been given 
only relative validity in the Advaita system. 
These experiences do not remove ignorance 
completely or give full knowledge of the 
Reality. Therefore they cannot be said to 
be absolutely real, though they have some 
pragmatic spiritual value. 

The Advaita system recognizes four 
states of existence: the waking, the dream, 
the deep-sleep, and the turlya (fourth). In 
which state does the vision of the Deity 
occur? A separate state has not been 
assigned to spiritual experiences of the 
saguna variety. The state of higher con- 
sciousness which meditation leads to is 
apparently different from all the four states. 
We may therefore infer that meditation 
leads to an intermediate state which is at 
the junction between the waking state and 
the turlya, just as the dream state is re- 
garded as the junction between the waking 
and deep-sleep states. 

There i s indeed some similarity between 
dreamiing and saguna spiritual experience 
(as there is between deep sleep and nirvikalpa 
samddhi ). The Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 
says that in the dream state the self with- 
draws from the physical body and, shining 
in its own light, experiences luminous 
objects. In higher mystic experience also 
the self separates itself from the body, 
shines in its own light and sees the brilliant 



13 * ... RTRT, 
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Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 4.3.9 
see Samkara’s illuminating commentary on this. 
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form of the Deity. However, there are 
fundamental differences between dreams and 
mystic experiences. First, dreams are pro- 
duced from past impressions (. samskdra ) 
by the creativity of the mind. But the 
divinities seen in meditation exist indepen- 
dent of the aspirant’s mind. Secondly, 
dreaming is an unconscious state which 
occurs naturally in all people. But in 
mystic experience there is full self-aware- 
ness and it is the result of long and strenu- 
ous practice. Thirdly, dreams do not alter 
the basic nature of man, whereas higher 
spiritual experiences bring about a great 
transformation in consciousness and charac- 
ter. In other words, spiritual experiences 
occur at a level of consciousness different 
from that at which dreams occur. 

Through meditation the aspirant cuts 
across the first three states and reaches 
somewhere near the threshold of turiya. It 
is at this borderland that the direct per- 
ception of the real Deity takes place. Beyond 
that lies the realm of the impersonal 
Absolute. Sri Ramakrishna had to go 
beyond the blissful form of the Divine 
Mother in order to realize the impersonal 
Absolute. The Advaitins look upon medi- 
tation C upas ana ) only as a preparation for 
the attainment of the state of turiya. 

Three factors of transformation of 
consciousness 

We have seen that meditation begins with 
the visualization of a divine form in a 
specific centre of consciousness like the 
heart. As concentration deepens, the 
centre of consciousness awakens, making 
the image vivid and luminous. Gradually, 
the aspirant feels the divine Presence in the 
image more and more. Finally imagination 
gives way to a real vision in which the 
aspirant perceives the subtle spiritual 
essence of the actual Deity. This last stage 
—called parajhana by Ramanuja and 



paroksajhana by Madhva — is the ultimate 
goal of upasana . All Bhakti teacher^ agree 
that this direct vision of the Deity is possible 
only, by His grace. Madhvacarya says that 
even if a person is otherwise qualified for 
the vision, he cannot have it unless the 
Lord reveals Himself out of His mercy . 14 
Without His grace no amount of purification, 
austerity and discipline can give us a true 
vision of God in His personal aspect. 

The importance of divine grace as the 
ultimate means of getting direct experience 
of the personal God can hardly be over- 
emphasized. But our study here is restricted 
to human effort. What are the mental con- 
ditions necessary for the transformation of 
memory and indirect knowledge into direct 
experience? What are the psychological 
principles involved in such a change? 

One is the principle of khydti. Accord- 
ing to Kapila, the legendary founder of 
Samkhya philosophy, all knowledge is 
gained through mental modifications called 
vrttis. An objective is known only when the 
mind takes the form of that object and the 
light of Purusa or Atman falls on this mental 
modification or vrtti. The Self is only pure 
consciousness. To know anything, a vrtti 
must intervene between the object and the 
Self. In the terminology of Yoga, vrtti - 
jhana is known as khydti. Pancasikha, the 
most ancient authority on Yoga known, says, 
‘The (means of) seeing is only one ; khydti 
alone is seeing.’ 1 ^ This cryptic statement 

14 * ^ srcrrsi^r, 

Madhvacarya, Brahmasutra-Bhasya, 3.2.23 

sr*rn?T^r i 

Trivikrama Pandita, Tattvapradipa on ibid. 

1S * I 

Paficasikha, quoted by Vvasa in his commen- 
tary on Yoga-Sutra 1.4, 
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contains one of the foundational principles 
of Sarakhya- Yoga and Advaita psychologies. 

To understand the importance of the 
theory of khyati we must compare Hindu 
thought with Western thought. According 
to Aristotle, all knowledge comes from out- 
side in the form of sense impressions called 
species impressae (which in the mind change 
into ideas called species express*#)- St. 
Thomas Aquinas has made this theory of 
Aristotle the basis of Catholic psychology. 
A spiritual experience is the result of a pure 
species impressa produced in the mind by 
God. In normal life various other images 
( phantasmata ) cloud the mind and so it 
does not see the divine light. If these 
sensuous images are removed, it will be 
possible to receive the pure divine im- 
pression. This is what happens in con- 
templation. Thus in Catholic spirituality, 
higher meditation (more properly called 
contemplation) is a process of removing all 
mental images and making the mind passive 
so that God’s Image may be ‘infused’ into 
it. 

The Yoga- Vedanta theory of meditation 
is different. According to it all knowledge 
originates in the Atman or the Self which is 
like a searchlight, but a vrtti is necessary to 
reflect this light. Even to know God, a 
vrtti is necessary . 16 The ordinary gross 
mind can take the form of only ordinary 
gross objects. It cannot take the forms of 
gods and goddesses whose bodies are made 
of highly sattvik subtle elements. For this 
the higher intuitive mind known as buddhi 
or dhi is necessary. We often think that 
we do not see the Deity because He is sitting 
somewhere else and, if only He came 

The original teachings of Kapila are lost. His 
disciple was Asuri whose disciple was Pancasikha. 
A few fragments of Pancasikha’s aphoristic 
statements have been preserved in Vyasa’s com- 
mentary on the Yoga-Sutra of Patafljali. 

16 * Some Vedanta teachers like Ramanuja and 
Madhva deny this. 



and stood before us # we would see Him. 
Arjuna perhaps had some such notion when 
he asked Krsna, ‘O Lord of Yogins, if you 
think it would be possible for me to see 
your immutable form, then please reveal 
it to me.’ The Lord then told him, ‘You 
cannot see Me with these physical eyes of 
yours. But I give you the divine eye. Now 
behold My divine yoga .’ 17 

Here by ‘divine eye’ is meant the buddhi , 
the intuitive faculty, lying dormant in 
ordinary people. It has to be opened or 
awakened through purification of mind and 
intense aspiration. In order to have a true 
vision of God the right type of buddhi - 
vrtti has to be awakened. For this the 
aspirant has to dive into the deeper layers 
of his mind and discover very subtle and 
pure vrttis. When the right type of vrtti 
is awakened, it reveals the subtle spiritual 
essence of the Deity as He really is. Swami 
Vivekananda says, ‘The higher the being 
you want to get, the harder is the practice .’ 18 
Higher means more sattvik. To realize more 
sattvik gods and goddesses it is necessary 
to awaken purer and subtler vrttis. This 
necessitates more purification and deeper 
concentration which means more time and 
effort. 

The second principle involved in the 
transformation of meditation into direct 
perception is the yatha kratu principle. A 
person’s future is shaped by what he wills. 
Every wish, whim and fancy may not get 
fulfilled. But beneath all these desires 
there is the will of man known as kratu, 
manyu, etc. in the Vedas. It is the basic 
motive, urge or aspiration behind all human 
activities. The will may be regarded as 
the dynamic, creative aspect of the self, 
the real soul-force. In the average person 
the will is bound and impure, being en- 
slaved by desires and instincts, and lacks 

17 * Gita 11.4, 8. 

Complete Works , vol. 1 (1977), p. 265. 
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power. But the pure will, detached from 
lower entanglements, has great power. When 
the purified will is fixed on any goal, that 
goal will be attained sooner or later. This 
is known as the yatha kratu principle. 
There are a number of passages in Hindu 
scriptures where this theory is enunciated 
or exemplified. 

In a famous passage in the Chandogya 
Upanisad containing the dictum sarvam 
khalu idam brahma (‘All this is verily 
Brahman’), the aspirant is asked to meditate 
on Brahman as the immutable substratum 
of this ever-changing universe. How to do 
this? The Upanisad says, ‘By fixing your 
will {kratu). A person is what he wills. 
What he wills here, he will attain in the 
next world .’ 19 Explaining this, Prof. 
Hiriyanna remarks, ‘According to the yatha 
kratu nydya admitted by all Vedantins 
alike, a person who knows the form of a 
deity only mediately can render that knowl- 
edge immediate through continued medita- 
tion upon it. Such meditation, it is also 
believed, when persevered in till the end of 
life, will result in a union of the updsaka 
with the deity in question .’ 20 

19 * 3T«T 

<r^r: ires 1 1 

Chandogya Upanisad 3.14.1 

20. M. Hiriyanna, Indian Philosophical Studies 
(Mysore: Kavyalaya Publishing House, 1972), 

Part 2, p. 24. 



Meditation becomes effective only when 
it is supported by a proper kratu. Other- 
wise meditation becomes a futile exercise 
often ending up in sleep. Will power is 
necessary even for work, prayer, worship, 
etc. But it is during meditation that the 
will finally gets detached from all emotions 
and images, and is unified and concen- 
trated. The will then becomes like a power 
drill cutting through veils of ignorance and 
penetrating into the luminous realm of the 
Spirit. It is such a powerful will that 
transforms updsand into direct super- 
sensuous perception. 

The third principle involved in this 
transformation of consciousness is the power 
of words. Words have two kinds of power. 
One is the power to convey meaning. All 
words are intended to convey some mean- 
ing or other. The words of the scriptures 
give us knowledge of spiritual truths. The 
second power of words is a mystic potency 
to induce certain changes in consciousness. 
All words do not have this potency. Only 
special words or verbal formulas called 
mantras have it. Constant repetition of such 
mantras gradually awakens the buddhi and 
reveals one’s Chosen Deity. Says Patanjali, 
‘By the repetition of the mantra comes the 
vision of the ista devata.’ 21 

( Concluded ) 

21 ■ sjretn: i 

Patafijali, Yoga-Sutra 2.44 



THE DIVINE PRESENCE 

SWAMI SHRADDHANANDA 

The goal of spiritual life is to experience the oceans, in the mountains, in the rivers, 
God and to have the divine vision in all that in the flowers, m all living beings, includ- 
we encounter. The experience must come ing ourselves. We must be able to feel the 
to us some day in which we feel the pres- presence of God in our bodies, in our 
ence of God in the heavens, in the air, in minds, in our egos and in all phenomena. 
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The Vedantic scriptures tell us that this is 
possible. When man lives in ignorance, 
there is a wall which hides God from him. 
This wall has to be broken, bit by bit, but 
we should keep our aim pure. When we 
have come to spiritual life, we need not 
calculate how far we have progressed. We 
should go on practising the means by which 
the ultimate goal can be reached and then, 
if we are earnest and if we do not lose 
patience, surely by God’s grace we shall be 
able to feel the Divine Presence in all 
situations. Then into our lives will come 
the truth, the peace, the knowledge and the 
joy that we are seeking. 

To experience the Divine Presence, 
through and through, is a difficult task 
entailing many years, perhaps many lives, 
but we must not give up hope. If we 
believe in the theory of reincarnation, we 
know we have lived many past lives in 
ignorance. Therefore, what does it matter 
if three or four more lives are required? 
It is said that if we are sincere we need 
not have long to wait. God-realization can 
come by divine grace in this life. So, with 
hope, courage and determination we should 
increase our spiritual efforts.* 

Great seers tell us that all we see and 
experience is God — saccidananda, the im- 
mortal Reality, the light of pure Conscious- 
ness, the infinite Bliss. Most of us, how- 
ever, cannot see God in this way. This 
material universe, this ever-changing world, 
full of contradictions and sufferings, is to us 
so different from God. But spiritual ex- 
perience is a question of the growth of the 
mind. When the mind is freed from desires 
and passions, we can understand what 
Divine Presence is. We begin to see that 
all is God — God who is looking through 
all eyes, manipulating all egos, listening 
through all ears, thinking through all minds 
and residing in all hearts. This is the ex- 
perience of the Divine Presence. It does not 
evolve in one day, but we must not lose 

2 



faith in the possibility of this vision. We 
have to begin from the place where we are 
standing. 

In the beginning God to us is ultra- 
cosmic. We think that He is the Creator 
and Ruler, abiding in some distant heaven, 
and by remote control He is managing 
everything. That position in philosophy is 
called dualism . Pursuing such a philosophy 
we do riot care to inquire so much into the 
nature of God. We take for granted that 
God is eternal, all powerful, all com- 
passionate, omniscient. In this dualistic 
thinking the devotee feels, ‘God is different 
from me ; I am bound, small, limited, 
mortal, and the world is ever changing. 
But God is immortal, omniscient, free. 
He exists and I am praying to Him to fulfil 
my life, to grant me His vision.’ In this 
way, with a dualistic attitude, we can carry 
on our prayers and meditations. If we 
persist, God will gradually begin to reveal 
His higher nature. He will draw closer and 
closer and no longer seem a distant ultra- 
cosmic God. He will become an immanent 
God. 

Various views of the immanent God are 
described in Vedantic scriptures. The 
Chandogya Upanisad says : 

That which is the subtle Essence — in It all that 
exists has its Self. That is the truth. That is the 
Supreme Self.i 

The Taittirlya Upanisad says : 

He created all this — whatever there is. Having 
created all this. He entered into everything 2 
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Chandogya Upanisad 6.8.7 
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The immanent God is thus present in 
every part of creation. God is not merely 
in one’s own body but in all human bodies, 
in the plants, in the animals and also in 
inanimate objects. Nature is not separate 
from Him. Such a position in Indian 
philosophy is called qualified monism . The 
one is qualified by the many ; everything 
exists in God and is filled with God. This 
contemplation brings God nearer to us and 
our awareness of the Divine Presence is 
intensified. 

Normally we look upon a mountain as 
a material mass of stone ; this is the usual, 
ignorant outlook. Now we must bring a 
spiritual element into our contemplation : 
True, the outer appearance is a material 
fountain, but in the core of the mountain 
there is God. God in the language of the 
Upanisads is sat , infinite Reality. When 
the mountain is felt to be something actually 
existing, that existence is God. In all that 
exists, the principle of existence is God. If 
we break the mountain into a million parts, 
each part will still exist ; if we break the 
mountain into atoms, each atom will still 
have to exist. Not a single fragment can 
escape the presence of God as sat, exist-* 
ence. The meditator can include in this 
contemplation not only the mountain but 
any other object in nature. Any material 
object is ‘material’ on the surface, but 
metaphysically it is permeated through and 
through by God as sat. Thus, thinking of 
the mountain in the context of God as 
existence can throw the mind into deep 
meditation. The mind will grow calm and 
the inner reality of the mountain will be- 
come apparent, not only as existence (sat) 
but also as consciousness (ci7), for con- 
sciousness (knowledge) is involved in all 
existence. All that we experience comes to 
us as something existing and shining as 

knowledge. 

Then a third element has to be added, 
which may not be clear to us in the begin- 



ning. This is dnanda, joy. In everything 
there is the basic joy of God. Because we 
are ignorant, our experience of joy is selec- 
tive. We find joy and blessedness only in 
certain persons or things, not in everything. 
But we must enlarge our vision. We have 
to know that joy or blessedness, like exist- 
ence and knowledge, is inherent in every- 
thing and in every experience. The moun- 
tain is a real object but the source of that 
reality is God. The mountain is a piece of 
knowledge and that knowledge is coming 
from God. The mountain also is a mass 
of joy and that joy is coming from God. 
In this perspective we must look at nature. 
We will have to alter our mode of thinking. 
Normally the mind does not see God ; it 
sees only the material form of the universe. 
But in meditation the spiritual seeker has 
to touch the core of reality. This is not a 
poetical fancy. These are the actual ex- 
periences of sages who have beheld God 
and who have felt the. Divine Presence 
everywhere. Following their experience, as 
we contemplate the mountain, the ocean, 
the forest, the river, the sun, the moon, all 
that we see around us, we must try to see 
that God is existing there and radiating 
bliss, for He has entered into all these 
objects. 

In the Upanisads one finds many exercises 
for meditation on external things: Meditate 
on Savita (the sun) as Brahman. 3 Without 
the sun, all life would have stopped. What 
power, what potentialities exist in the sun ! 
The spiritual aspirant contemplates the fact 
that all the brilliance, the heat, all the life- 
giving powers in the sun are emanating 
from Brahman. In the core of the sun is 
that spiritual reality (saccidananda), which 
is God. Using the sun as a symbol, the 
aspirant meditates on God. Similarly, he 

3 - safest vghmta: 

Chandogya Upanifad 3.19.1 
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can meditate on Candra (the moon) : 
Everyone sees the moon’s sweetness, its 
beauty, its calmness, its gentleness, but the 
spiritual seeker must also associate the 
moon with God. The devotee should try 
to feel that all objects in nature are 
emanations of Brahman ; their very exist- 
ence comes from God. In this way the 
mind prepares itself for higher and higher 
contemplations, and it becomes more and 
more ready to feel the Divine Presence. 

Another meditation is on Usa (the morn- 
ing). No matter how tired a person may 
be in the evening, when he awakes refreshed, 
he often thinks, ‘Oh, what a wonderful 
morning !’ All of us think in this fashion, 
but a spiritual seeker must realize that it 
is God who is manifested in the morning 
and meditate on this. He can also meditate 
on Sandhya (the evening) : Evening is the 
scene of quietness ; all the turmoil of the 
day is gone. At that time the mind is natu- 
rally in a calm mood. The meditator should 
think that the evening’s power of tranquillity 
is coming from God. In the Rg-Veda there 
are superb hymns dedicated to the goddess 
of morning atid to the goddess of evening 
— but all gods and goddesses are nothing 
more than manifestations of the one univer- 
sal God, Sat-cit-ananda. 

In another meditation the meditator 
looks inside himself. He sees within him 
a miniature universe ; there also are moun- 
tains, rivers, deserts, for all nature has its 
counterpart in the human body. In these 
preparatory meditations the devotee may 
concentrate on the presence of God in his 
eyes or ears or heart or any other organ. 
Next he tries to feel the presence of God 
in the various modifications of his mind. 
The Chandogya Upanisad (7.4.1) directs us 
to meditate on samkalpa as Brahman. 
Samkalpa is that function of the mind which 
is continuously creating resolutions — some 
of which are effective, some futile. With 
the help of this contemplation, the mind 



will gain a quality of serenity and will not 
be disturbed by trivial resolutions. Another 
exercise is prescribed : Meditate on the 
mind as a whole as Brahman. Brahman 
has entered into the mind and that is why 
all the functions of the mind are possible. 
If the devotee can meditate on the mind 
( manas ) as Brahman, after a time he will 
see that this brings a remarkable transform- 
ation in his mind. The mind will realize 
that it is being watched, and will compre- 
hend that it is connected with God. As it 
is watched, the mind will be ashamed to 
play tricks ; all thoughts and emotions that 
come will be controlled, calm and rational. 

In a similar way the meditator can try 
to associate Brahman, the Divine Presence, 
with other elements of his personality. Take 
the case of ego. Normally we take our 
egos for granted — but our egos can deceive 
us. At one moment the ego becomes 
angry ; the next moment it becomes sad ; 
in another moment it i s kind, and then 
violent. Soon it becomes a saint and a 
minute later is a devil. That is because 
we have not objectively observed our egos. 
We think the ego is an independent power, 
but this is not so. The ‘I am’ consciousness 
is really grounded in that universal Reahty, 
God. In the Old Testament of the Bible 
we read that Moses asked God, ‘Who are 
you?’ He did not actually see God, but 
he heard God’s voice. Then the voice of 
God answered, ‘I am that I am,’ which 
means, ‘I am the Fundamental Reality ; 
no one can describe Me.’ God’s ‘I am’ does 
not change, but our ‘I am’ is false. If some- 
one asks, ‘Who are you?* today, one of 
us may say, ‘I am a scholar,’ but tomorrow 
he may say, ‘I am a fool.’ In the morning 
he may say, ‘I am happy,* but by evening 
he may declare, ‘I am miserable.’ Actually 
we are nonentities. God alone can truly 
say, ‘I am,’ because He remains eternally 

the same. If a spiritual seeker remembers 
that his own small ego is based in the 
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infinite reality of God, his ego will be less 
changeable ; it will be steady and serene. 
He will be able to feel the Divine Presence 
in his own ego. 

We must try to feel God’s presence in as 
many ways as possible. This does not come 
to us in one day but through practice of 
contemplation these ideas will become in- 
creasingly real. More and more we will 
be able to feel the presence of God inside 
and outside. Even when we are working, 
our minds should be tinged with the Divine 
Presence. The spiritual seeker should know 
that God is the real Doer. Our bodies and 
minds are His instruments. The Bhagavad- 
Gita says : 

From whom originate all the activities of beings, 
by whom all this is pervaded, worshipping Him 
with his own duty, a man attains perfection.* 

All actions are actually proceeding from 
God. In breathing, sleeping^ eating and in 
everything, the power for each action comes 
from God. If the devotee remembers this 
as he works in the house, the office or the 
shop, his ego becomes quiet and he feels 
the presence of God. 

Emotions also emanate from God. If an 
emotion of love for someone comes, the 
aspirant should feel that it is from God. 
The universal love of God is manifested in 
all our little loves for persons and things. 
Normally our love is tinged with selfish- 
ness, but if we can feel the Divine Presence 
even in our human love, it will be a means 
for our liberation. A mother loves her 
child, but if she remembers that the sweet- 
ness, the beauty and the charm of the child 
are coming from God, feeding and caressing 
the child become spiritual practices. We 
have many opportunities to feel the presence 
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of God in this world, but sometimes we 
forget that. Often we think, Tt is my child, 
my child,’ but if the child suddenly dies, 
we cry, ‘Where is my child? O God, why 
did You take away my child?’ With the 
practice of Divine Presence we shall not 
suffer. Even if the child dies, we will say, 
Tt is God’s will. God brought me this 
child and made me love the child. It is all 
the play of God in order that I may find 
God.’ 

If we are really earnest, we must find 
time to realize that it is God who is operat- 
ing the universe — that wherever there is 
power, wherever there is beauty, wherever 
there is bliss, it is God. ‘It is He. It is He.’ 
We must touch this reality in our contem- 
plations, and the memory of this will prevail 
in all the activities of our lives. Spiritual 
life is a total life — a life that exists not only 
during the meditation but at all times. In 
whatever we do. God-consciousness must 
be there. Trying to feel the presence of 
God throughout the universe, knowing that 
God has penetrated every atom of this 
cosmos, brings us great strength, courage 
and peace. 

In Vedanta the final philosophic position 
for experiencing the Divine Presence is 
monism , the practice of unity. At this stage 
we have to know that there is nothing else 
but God as Supreme Consciousness. In the 
dream state, even though there seems to 
be a solid or tangible universe, yet on 
waking we know that the seemingly real 
universe was mental — entirely created by 
the mind. Similarly, the waking world is 
a projection of consciousness. In the 
monistic vision the material world is nothing 
but consciousness. Space, time, matter, 
energy, life, mind, and all that we encountei 
and experience are forms of consciousness. 
It is all one consciousness. 

At this stage the meditator will try to 
concentrate on the ultimate Reality as con- 

(Continued on page 379) 
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ATMAN IN THE 
UPANISADS 
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Introduction Russell writes in his introduction to the 

History of Western Philosophy : ‘Ever 

The opinion is gradually gaining ground since men became capable of free specula- 
that modern scientific thought (both physics tion, their actions, in innumerable important 
and biology) is tending more and more to- respects, have depended upon their, theory 
wards the Upanisadic thought. Leading as to the world and human life , as to what 
scientists like Schrodinger are extremely is good and what is evil.* (Italics mine.) 
enthusiastic about this trend. The methods The Upanisads also show the same effort, 
are patently different but the conclusions The question is whether the final result 
are intriguingly similar. Generations differ has been arrived at by revelation or reason- 
in their methods of acquiring valid knowl- ing. It is generally accepted that the method 
edge. If we want to understand any ancient followed in the Upanisads i s philosophical 
thought with which we are out of touch, enquiry. If so, what are the steps in this 
it is necessary to examine it in terms of the process of enquiry? In this article we shall 
more familiar current trends in thought, discuss only the discovery of the Atman. 
The process is quite similar to a translation 
from one language to another. The follow- Man 
ing is an effort in that direction: to analyse 

the Upanisadic thought in terms of modem Understanding man involves understanding 
science and philosophy. everything about him ; his body, mind and 

In the Upanisadic quest for truth, we faculties, that is all hi s activities: physical, 
notice two efforts : (1) an understanding mental and emotional. The more obvious 

of the phenomenal world around man and of these being the physical, it naturally 
a seeking of its basic principle, and (2) an forms the first step. Similarly a number of 
understanding of man in all aspects and a other steps have to be taken. Whitehead 
seeking of the basic principle. The aim states : ‘Philosophy can exclude nothing, 
was to arrive at the connection between the Thus it should never start from systematiz- 
two, and this led to. the final discovery that ation. Its primary stage call be termed 
Brahman is Atman and Atman is Brah- assemblage. *3 It is this assemblage that we 
man ; tat tvam asi, ‘That art thou.’ 1 Bertrand 

2 . Bertrand Russell, History of Western 

1* The Upanisadic quotations are all from Philosophy (London : George Allen & Unwin, 
The Thirteen Principal Upanisads , trans. Robert 1961), p. 14. 

E. Hume (New York: Oxford University Press, 3. Alfred North Whitehead, Modes of Thought 
1931). (New York ; Macmillan, 1968), p. 2. 
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find mostly in the earlier Upanisads like 
Brhadaranyaka and Chandogya, followed 
by systematization. We shall try therefore 
to identify such assemblages. 

Stage I 

The first step is to identify the physical 
functions and the corresponding organs 
accounting for what is called sense percep- 
tion. This is given in Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad (3.2. 1-9) and the results can be 
tabulated as below : 

Grahah Atigrahah 

(Apprehenders (Over-apprehenders 

or Organs) : or functions 

or faculties) : 



1 . 


breath (nose, mouth) 


apana (smelling) 


2. 


speech (mouth, tongue) 


name 


3. 


tongue 


taste 


4. 


eye 


sight 


5. 


ear 


hearing 


6. 


mind 


desire 


7. 


hands 


action 


8. 


skin 


touch 




With our hindsight. 


we might wonder 



whether the above analysis is necessary. 
The items look self-evident. But it is quite 
necessary. Even now in young children’s 
books we find lessons like: ‘We see with 
our eyes, we hear with our ears,’ and so on. 
The child is not aware of its sense-organs 
though these carry on their functions. A 
philosopher facing a new problem is almost 
like a child: only he is self-tutored. He 
has tb assemble his experiences : the simplest 
to start with. As Whitehead remarks: ‘The 
first chapter in philosophic approach should 
consist in a free examination of some 
ultimate notions, as they occur naturally in 
daily life.’* It is the same in science as 
well. Observational data are first collected 
before interrelations are sought. Earnest 

—w ' 

4. Ibid., p. 1. 



Nagel writes : ‘Biology also analyses 

organisms as structures of interrelated parts 
and seeks to discover what each part con- 
tributes to the maintenance of the organism 
as a whole.’ 5 

The same correlation is given in 
Kausitaki-U panisad (1.7) where four more 
organs are included. The additions are 
(1) body for pleasure and pain, (2) generative 
organ for delight and procreation, (3) feet for 
locomotion, and (4) intelligence ( prajna) for 
thoughts s understanding and desires. 

The faculties of human beings are called 
the vital breaths (prana). They account for 
all human activity from birth to death. Most 
of them are common with animal life ; 
like breath, ear, etc. The others like 
intelligence are probably special to man. 

Stage II : Life and vital breaths 

It is common knowledge that on death 
all the human faculties cease. It is also a 
simple observation that blind men, deaf 
men and other such, live an otherwise nor- 
mal life until death. So the question arises 
whether all these faculties are equally 
essential or is there one or more among 
them that make for the real difference be- 
tween life and death. This is the second 
stage in understanding human faculties in 
relation to life. Such an effort towards find- 
ing these interrelations with a view to 
arriving at the most important faculty for 
life is described in various stages. 

In Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (1.3. 1-7) is 
described how the gods tried to overcome 
the devils by trying one faculty after an- 
other like speech, eye, ear and mind, and 
failed. Finally they tried with ‘breath in 
the mouth’ and succeeded. So breath must 
be the^most important support of life. In 
Chandogya Upanisad the story is repeated 

Earnest Nagel, The Structure of Science 
(New York : Harcourt Brace & World, 1961). 
p. 399. 
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(1.2. 1-9) with slight modification and refine- 
ment. But the philosophers were not 
satisfied with this approach using Vedic 
stories for arriving at conclusions. They 
tried another which is more realistic and is 
based upon the direct observation of aged 
people. As a man advances in age the sharp- 
ness of each one of the faculties diminishes. 
His eye-sight becomes poor. He becomes 
hard of hearing. His mental faculties get 
fagged out. All this is described as ‘death, 
appearing as weariness* in Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad (1.5.21). In spite of this, the old 
man is still alive. It is only when he stops 
breathing that he dies. Therefore it is 
hreath that is most important for life. 

They made yet another effort to prove 
the supremacy of breath over other bodily 
functions. It is described in Brhadaranyaka 
(6.1.7-13), Chandogya (5.i.6-12) and 
Kausitaki (2.14 and 3.3.). The method 
followed is experimental, and it closely re- 
sembles the ‘theoretical experiment’ followed 
by Maxwell, a renowned physicist. This 
has been discussed in detail by the author 
elsewhere. 6 This clearly shows how rigor- 
ously the Upanisadic philosophers develop- 
ed their thought, without rushing to con- 
clusions. 

However, all this appears self-evident. 
And we might ask : is all this effort necessary 
to prove that breath is the final deciding 
factor between life and death? 

Again the answer is in the affirmative. 
Writing in 1938, Whitehead states: ‘An 
animal body exhibits a limited domination 
of at least one of the component activities 
of expression. If the dominant activity 
be severed from the rest of the body, the 
whole coordination collapses and the animal 

dies a foot can be severed with slight 

damage . . . ; the heart is essential.’ 7 He 

6. Prof. Ramakrishna Rao Vetury, ‘Maxwell’s 
Demon in the Upanisads’, Bharatiya Vidya , vol. 

34, no. 4. pp. 15-19. 

7. Modes of Thought , pp. 24-25. 



further states: ‘We can shut our eyes or be 
permanently blind. Nonetheless we are 
alive. We can be deaf and yet we are 
alive.’ 6 Right out of the Upanisads! 9 
Whitehead identified the heart as funda- 
mental with the aid of modern science ; the 
Upanisads identified breath (prana) with 
their proto -science. These are self-evident 
facts now but Whitehead found it necessary 
to assemble them in a proper sequence for 
systematization. This is exactly what the 
Upanisads did in the above account. The 
progress of human thought is possible only 
if the realm of self-evident truths expands, 
subsuming more and more matter ; and that 
is the aim of science as well as philosophy. 
One who has to prove the value of (a + b) 2 
as a part of his work does not have much 
time for advanced work. Whitehead illus- 
trates this point by comparing himself with 
Ramanujam, ‘the great Indian mathe- 
matician, whose early death was a loss to 
science analogous to that of Galois. It was 
said of him that each of the first hundred 
integers was his personal friend. In other 
words, his insights of self-evidence, and his 
delight in such insights, were of the same 
character as most of us feel for the integers 
up to number five. Personally, I 
[ Whitehead ] cannot claim intimate friend- 
ship beyong that, group ’ 10 And White- 

head himself was a mathematician of no 
mean order. He further states: ‘Succession 
of details of self-evidence is termed 
proof. . . The sense of completion ... arises 
from the self-evidence in our understanding. 

a- Ibid., p. 112. 

a. See Kausitaki Upanisad 3.3. : ‘One lives 

with speech gone, for we see the dumb ; one 
lives with the eye gone, for we see the blind ; one 
lives with the ear gone, for we see the deaf; 
one lives with mind gone, for we see the childish ; 
one lives with the arms cut off ; one lives with 
the legs cut off, for thus we see. But now it is 
the breathing spirit . . . that seizes hold of and 
animates this body.* 

10. Modes of Thought, p. 47. 
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In fact , self-evidence is understanding * 
(Italics mine.) The Upanisads strenuously 
try to make things self-evident. The 
Brhadaranyaka and Chdndogya are replete 
with statements like ‘one who knows this, 
gains this and this.’ Here the emphasis 
on knowing arises out of the self-confidence 
of philosophers in their capacity to make 
a proposition self-evident to the audience. 

In building the house of knowledge, as 
more of the bricks take on a completed 
form (self-evidence) the more easily the 
system is completed. If today we ask ‘Is 
all this necessary?*, it is because we have 
more self-evident things at our disposal 
than our ancestors had, and we have tucked 
them away under the category of common 
sense. 

Stage III 

The above two stages in the identification 
of the most important function and organ 
of the body that draws a line between life 
and death, are almost elementary physiology 
in modern terms. Even breath (prana) here 
only means breathing. Now there are other 
observations that have to be accounted for. 
The question is : how is the function 
related to an organ? Does the presence of 
an organ necessarily mean it is functioning? 
The experience is to the contrary. The deaf 
man has an ear but no hearing. An old 
man may lose the eye-sight but not the 
eye itself. A paralytic man cannot move his 
legs though he has them. How do we ex- 
plain this nonfunctioning of organs? To 
answer this question the Upanisadic 
philosophers had to study man in relation 
to various states of his existence. 

Some of these states of existence are 
(1*) the absentmindedness of a preoccupied 
man, (2) sleep, (3) fasting. 

The Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (1.5.3) 
says: ‘People say, “My mind was elsewhere, 
I did not see. My mind was elsewhere. 



I did not hear.” It is with the mind, truly, 
that one sees. It is with the mind that one 
hears. Desire, imagination, doubt, faith, 
lack of faith, steadfastness, lack of stead- 
fastness, shame, fear — all this is truly mind. 
Therefore, even if one is touched on his 
back, he discerns it with the mind.’ 

Now this is a most important develop- 
ment in the analysis of man. Of all the 
organs considered earlier the mind is the 
only intangible one. We cannot cut it from 
a human body, pick it up and say ‘this is 
mind’, as we do with a leg or an eye. It 
represents the psychological side of human 
life. Desire, imagination, faith, etc., are not 
tangible, concrete things but are an integral 
part of human life and experience. This is 
not all. Apart from this, the mind seems 
to have a control over the simple physiologi- 
cal functions like seeing and hearing. These 
are matters of direct observation and ex- 
perience. So the conclusion is legitimate: 
that all simple biological functions are con- 
siderably controlled by a non-organ like the 
mind. An organ is essential for a function 
no doubt, but it does not guarantee the 
function. * It is the mind that coordinates 
all the bodily functions into a proper sys- 
tem. The importance of this point consists 
in this: in their attempt to understand man 
the philosophers are thrown into the area 
of the intangible, and that too on the basis 
of very simple observations in day-to-day 
life. 

The fact seems to be that all human 
faculties are tied up with mind. It appears 
to be the hearer of hearing, the seer of see- 
ing, the speaker of speech, etc. (Sir Charles 
Sherrington, a famous biologist, uses similar 
language.) The individual faculty requires 
some vague activating agency — let us call 
it the energy principle — and it is in co- 
ordination with mind that its full function 
is obtained, not by itself. Now mind itself 
needs activation. Chdndogya Upanisad 
(7.9.1) states : ‘ . . . food (anna) assuredly is 
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more than strength {bala). Therefore, if one 
should not eat for ten days, even though 
he might live, yet verily he becomes a 
non-seer, a non-hearer, a non-thinker, 
a non-perceiver, a non-doer and a non- 
understander. But on the entrance of food 
he becomes a seer, hearer, thinker, per- 
ceiver, doer and understander.’ Food is the 
supplier of strength {bala) or what we can 
call energy. The above list includes mental 
activities like thinking and understanding, 
and so even the mental activities require 
energy. This conclusion follows from a 
study of fasting people who progressively 
deteriorate in their faculties. Modem 
science agrees with this. In biology, also, 
some believe that the coordinated, adaptive 
behaviour of living organisms can be ex- 
plained only by assuming a special vitalist 
agent.n So at this stage what we find is the 
energy principle behind all human faculties. 

Let us suppose that the total energy prin- 
ciple in man is 100 units. This can be dis- 
tributed as follows between the various 
faculties in a normal man : 

Breath Eye Ear Speech Mind Total of Man 
5 +10 +10 +15 +60 =100 units 

Only typical faculties are shown here. The 
numbers are arbitrarily but illustratively 
chosen. The mind has many functions as 
shown earlier. Besides, it controls the func- 
tions of the other faculties : hence 

the large number. A perfect functioning 
of any faculty is possible only when it co- 
ordinates with the mind. The mind is ca- 
pable of withdrawing some units from others 
so that while the mind is preoccupied, the 
other functions suffer. We shall call the 
total energy the Han vital. 12 



11. Nagel, Structure of Science, p. 401. 

12. I prefer to borrow Bergson’s elan vital to 
describe this total energy principle, or life-force. 
It is sufficiently vague to describe the not-so- 
obvious energy principle and yet is suggestive 
enough to indicate a vital force. The word prana 

3 



This elan vital must be of one single 
nature as an energy principle. (Modern 
science also says all forms of energy like 
heat, light, etc. are the same). Otherwise 
it cannot be distributed among the various 
faculties from which mind can commandeer 
some or all. Once it is considered different 
it becomes impossible to explain the observa- 
tional data on absentminded actions. It is 
also necessary that it should be all-perva- 
sive in the framework of the human body 
to allow for its free travel and the simul- 
taneous functioning of faculties: somewhat 
like the ‘fields’ in modem science. It must 
also be the quintessence of man in his 
totality ; otherwise one has to look for a 
deeper principle and the process becomes 
endless. It must be the only thing in man 
that survives him after being released from 
the body after breath ceases or heart stops, 
because energy cannot be destroyed: it can 
only disappear from a given location. As 
a principle of energy it cannot have any 
material shape, size, colour or other attri- 
butes. Electrical energy does not have any 
such attributes. It cannot be identified with 
any one aspect of man because it includes 
all. (Modern biology has already established 
the existence of minute electric potentials 
in the brain and the neural transmission of 
electric impulses.) 

Sleep and dreams 

Sleep is another state of human existence 
studied for understanding man. Interesting- 
ly, we find even now a good amount of work 
is going on in psychology departments all 
over the world in trying to understand 
sleep and dreams. 

In the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (2.1.15-20) 
King Ajata£atru explains the experience of 
sleep to Drptabdlaki Gargya. He demon- 
in the Upanisads and its translation ‘breath’ are 
somewhat confusing as they are variously used 
in the texts. 
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strates how a sleeping man does not easily 
wake up until he is shaken. He explains 
how all the prana of the senses is gathered 
into a space in the heart of the man. In that 
condition all the man’s senses, voice, mind 
and breath are restrained. ‘When that per- 
son restrains the senses, that person is said 
to be asleep.’ He makes a distinction be- 
tween sleep and sound sleep. In the latter 
condition the vital breaths all take rest in 
the pericardium travelling through 72,000 
channels (nerves called hit a) from the 
heart. 13 The description is picturesque ; the 
large number of channels mentioned is in- 
dicative of the extensive distribution system. 
This confirms only that the Upanisadic 
philosophers even in speculation never left 
the solid ground of observation and devised 
suitable steps logically connecting the 
operations visualized. The idea of these 
channels for energy flow is not as absurd 
as it looks to us now. There is a similar 
situation in modern physics. In nineteenth- 
century physics, ether was postulated to 
provide the necessary material medium for 
propagation of energy by waves. Philo- 
sophically, this is attributed to the extreme 
preoccupation of science with matter at that 
time. Ether was given fantastic properties. 
After Michelson-Morley’s work, ether has 
been thrown out of the framework of modem 
science, and physics is not a loser for it: 
the loser is the philosophy of scientific 
materialism. By analogy, we can say that 
AjataSatru was constrained by his observa- 
tions to postulate the channels for the move- 
ment of the vital energies. It only proves 
the rational approach of the Upanisads. 

J3. In Brhadaranyaka Upani?ad 4.3.17 the hita 
are . described as being so fine as a hair sub* 
divided a thousandfold. The translation of hita 
as nerves is probably wrong. Channels is a more 
correct translation. There is no evidence of 
knowledge about brain and the nervous system 
in the Upani§ads. They thought intellect was 
located in the heart. At best the hita can be 
identified with blood vessels. 



To return to sleep : AjataSatru sums up 
that all these vital energies have a common 
source (the Real), and that they ‘verily are 
the real’. 

The other discussion on sleep and dreams 
deals with the explanations describing the 
postulate of soul, and will be taken up later. 

Death is described (. Brhadaranyaka 

4.4. 1-2) as withdrawal of all vital breaths 
progressively into the heart, and a final 
escape of the elan vital from the physical 
body. This progressive gathering in the heart 
as a first step is aptly described as a merg- 
ing into one. ‘He is becoming one ; he does 
not see. He is becoming one ; he does not 
hear,’ etc. for all faculties. The differentiated 
many are first brought together into a 
central spot to regroup into a single totality 
from which the differentiated faculties 
originated. Finally the ‘one’ ( elan vital ) 
leaves the concrete body : and that is death 
of the mortal body. The elan vital itself is 
immortal. 

Atman 

Starting from the physical body, its 
organs and its functions, the quintes- 
sence of man has been shown to be an 
energy principle. Modern science has no 
quarrel with this. ‘Consciousness’ is being 
forced on modern scientific thought, both 
in physics and in biology. J. B. S. Haldane 
writes : 

But to my mind the teaching of science is very 
emphatic that such a great being may be a fact 

as the individual consciousness And it seems 

to me that everywhere ethical experience testifies 
to a super individual reality of some kind.14 

It is this single principle of energy, the 
elan vital , that can be called the Atman, or 
the soul of man. It is this principle that 

14. J. B. S. Haldane, Inequality of Man and 
Other Essays (London : Chatto & Windus, 1932), 
p. 1 14. 
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elicits the answer 'tied, net i* in trying to 
identify it with any single human faculty, 
because it includes all- The Upanisads do 
not give any divine attributes to this Atman. 
They only state that it is immortal, all- 
pervasive in the living human body like 
salt in a salt solution, and cannot be 
identified with any known physical faculty 
because it is the quintessence of all. We 
can call the above account the theory of 
man. 

Usually any systematic theory based on 
experience is tested by further experience. 
This is done in the case of the human soul 
by studies on sleep and dreams of men. 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (4.3.9) mentions 
three planes of existence for the soul. One 
is the existence in this world in a human 
body, and the other is existence in the other 
world. An intermediary third state is sleep. 
In sleep the soul is said to exist in both 



the worlds, through dreams, where he sees 
both the evils of this world and the joys 
of the other world. In dreams he creates 
for himself all joy s by himself. Says the 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (4.3.13) : ‘In the 
state of sleep the effulgent entity [ the 
Atman] going aloft and low, makes many 
forms for himself: now, as it were, enjoying 
pleasure with women, now, as it were, 
laughing, and even beholding fearful sights.’ 
This is a common experience. The soul 
keeps travelling between the waking and 
sleeping conditions, gathering experience 
of all varieties. 

In this manner the behaviour cit the 
human soul is connected to the various 
conditions of human existence. At this 
stage, the Atman, as the true human soul 
behind the mind becomes a discovery rather 
than a hypothesis. 
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sciousness and he does not need to wander 
here and there to discover that conscious- 
ness. He discovers it within himself. He 
sees the light of his own consciousness and 
knows that this light of consciousness is 
one with the Universal Consciousness 
(God). They are the same. Then the 
meditator tries to concentrate on the Univer- 
sal Consciousness as his own true Self. 
Every experience that comes to him he at 
once merges into the Universal Conscious- 
ness. If a thought of the body comes, he 
at once merges it into the source of all 
thoughts — his higher Self. From the out- 
side the body appears to be made up of 
many components — bones, flesh, nerves and 
so on — but it is all projections of his true 
Self. Slowly he realizes that the entire 
universe, including time and space, is with- 
in himself. In this way the experience of 



the Divine Presence comes to its culmina- 
tion — in which man’s true Self includes all 
things: the universe, the past, the present, 
the future, animate and inanimate objects, 
life, death. All these are one indefinable, 
indescribable unity — the unity of the uni- 
versal Self. 

Thus, the Divine Presence has varying 
degrees or levels of comprehension. We 
must start from where we stand and prac- 
tise the Presence as much as possible, know- 
ing, in the language of the Chandogya 
Upanisad : ‘All this is certainly God.’ 5 

‘All this is the true Self of man.’® 



5 - 

Chandogya Upanisad 3.14.1 

6 * 3nc^* 



Ibid., 7.25.2 



